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can not attain salvation. Proclaim to them a life of holiness.
They will understand the doctrine and accept it." Such
were the loving words addressed by the Exalted One to his
disciples. In strict accordance with this mandate, the dis-
ciples of the Great Teacher have always considered others
first and themselves afterwards. Forgetful of home and
life, indifferent to renown and failure, they have laboured to
open the eyes of the crowds deceived by false teaching. To
spread the holy doctrine they travelled over lands and seas,
crossed through snowy mountains and sandy deserts, braved
all toils and dangers. The names of Kumarajiva, Fa Hian,
Huen Thsang, Hui Shen, Dipankara Srignana are sufficient
evidence of the strength and enthusiasm which the Dharma
can inspire into the minds of its adherents.

Without the aid of the sword, or Maxim guns, or howit-
zers, Buddhism carried its message of peace and good-will
to the barbarous hordes of the most populous parts of Asia
and civilized them. " How a religion which taught," says
Max Muller, " the annihilation of all existence, of all indi-
viduality and personality as the highest object of all
endeavours, could have laid hold of the minds of
millions of /human beings, and how, at the same time, by
enforcing the duties of morality, justice, kindness, and self-
sacrifice, it could have exercised a decidedly beneficial
influence not only on the natives of India, but on the
lowest .barjbarians 'of Central Asia, is a riddle which no one
has been able to solve." But the riddle is by no means
insolvable, if due regard is paid to the spirit of tolerance
that characterizes the religion of the Blessed Teacher. It
'was its benign tolerance that enabled Buddhism to accom-
modate itself to the minds and ways of animistic and ances-
tor-worshipping races and vastly elevate them in the scale
of civilization. Without its character of universality the
Dharma would never have been capable of developing those
marvellous faculties of assimilation which we observe in its
attitude to the Bon in Tibet, the Tao in China, the Shinto
in Japan, the Nat in Burma, and the Preta in Ceylon. It is
its character of being an d^ama, a preparation for the attain-
ment of truth, and not a dogmatic religion like Christianity
or Islam, that gives Buddhism sufficient breadth and supple-